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ne of the most important examples of Palaeo- 

logan architecture is the church now known 
as Profitis Elias (Prophet Elijah) in Thessaloniki, 
which stands on an imposing site a short distance 
above the basilica of St. Demetrios (Figs. 1-3). Im- 
pressive in size, the church is one of the most com- 
posite creations of Byzantine architecture, combin- 
ing a spacious triconch, topped by a dome with a 
diameter of 5.5 m, with four domed subsidiary 
chambers, a large narthex (or lité) with a gallery 
above, and a western portico. The complex plan, 
lavish brick construction, and attenuated forms of 
the domes clearly indicate a Palaeologan date for 
the building. 

Although “Profitis Elias” has frequently been 
mentioned in the scholarly literature, it has suc- 
cessfully hidden its many secrets. That virtually 
nothing is known about the early history of the 
church has discouraged almost all serious discus- 
sion—an odd situation for one of the most admi- 
rable surviving Byzantine buildings. Scholarly in- 
terest in the structure began with Texier and 
Pullan, who noted in 1864 that the building was 
formerly a Byzantine church that had been con- 
verted to a mosque.! They suggested that the 
mosque’s name, Sarayli Camii, was a corrupted 
form of the Byzantine dedication, which sounded 
to them like “Saint-Elie.” A virtual legend grew up 
around this speculation, and eventually resulted in 
the building’s being dedicated to the Prophet Eli- 
Jah at the time of its reconversion to a church. 

In fact, Sarayli Camii means “Palace Mosque.” 
More recently, this appellation led G. Theochar- 


This paper was written during my tenure as George A. Miller 
Visiting Scholar in the School of Architecture of the University 
of Illinois. I am grateful to this institution for its support and to 
Prof. R. Ousterhout for his valuable suggestions and helpful 
criticism. 

'Ch. Texier and R. Popplewell Pullan, Byzantine Architecture 
(London, 1864), 122. 


ides to identify the church with the katholikon of 
Nea Moni founded by Makarios Choumnos.? 
Theocharides proposed that the Ottoman name of 
the church recalled the existence of a former Byz- 
antine palace in the vicinity. This agreed with the 
historical source for Nea Moni, which states that 
Choumnos “had selected the best location in the 
city, where once a palace had stood, and gave it 
over to his followers to clean, so that he could 
found a monastery there.” 

Curiously, in an earlier work Theocharides had 
attempted to place Nea Moni in the Galerian palace 
complex, that is, in the southeast area of the city, 
where the ruins of the extensive, late Roman im- 
perial residence still survive.* He proposed that 
the post-Byzantine church of the Panagouda had 
replaced the older building, as is entirely possible. 
In supporting this hypothesis, Theocharides ob- 
viously attached importance to the ideas of V. Lau- 
rent, who proposed to locate the monastery be- 
tween the Arch of Galerius, the church of H. 
Sophia, and the Hippodrome.> 

In spite of the contradictions, neither of the two 
theories of Theocharides has ever been seriously 


*G. Theocharides, Ato véa Eyyoapa dpoea@vta. eis tiv Néav 
Movijv tig Oecoadovluns, Makedonika 4 (1955-60), 343-51. 
For the name of this church as a mosque, which is mentioned 
by some travelers, see ibid., 345—46; it is worth consulting V. 
Dimitriades, Tonoyeap(ta Oecoahoviuyns xath tiv eno? tijc 
Tovexoxeattac, 1430-1912 (Thessaloniki, 1983), 301-3. Dim- 
itriades uses Turkish sources according to which the name of 
the mosque is Seray (Saray) Atik or Eski Seray. 

'L. Syndika Laourda, “Eyx@uiov sic tov doxvenloxomov 
Ocooahov(uns TaPouja, Makedonika 4 (1955-60), 360: tov xGA- 
MOTOV Tic MOAEWS TONOV d&noAEEGuEVOS, ivadyjnote xati Baot- 
Agta dovutO, toig moitntaics Svaxabatoew e5(dou xat mod¢ ol- 
xovonlav evtoen(Cew povactnotov. 

*G, Theocharides, “H Néa Movi GecoaAov(xns, Makedonika 3 
(1953-55), 339-52. 

°V. Laurent, “Le métropolite de Thessalonique Gabriel 
(1397-1416/19) et le couvent de la NEA MONH,” Hellenika 13 
(1954), 252-54, and idem, “Une nouvelle fondation de Choum- 
nos: La Nea Moni de Thessalonique,” REB 13 (1955), 116. 
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questioned. Thus the conclusion that the church 
of “Profitis Elias” is the katholikon of Nea Moni is 
now accepted as fact in numerous publications.® In 
this paper, I propose to reexamine the evidence 
and to suggest a different identification for this im- 
portant and perplexing monument. 

Several important factors militate against the 
identification of “Profitis Elias” as the Nea Moni of 
Makarios Choumnos. One of the important indi- 
cations is found in a historical text, the founder’s 
hypotyposis, from which we learn that the monastery 
was to have fifteen monks.’ As is commonly 
known, the founders of monasteries had certain 
rights, one of which was to specify the number of 
monks, which was meant to remain unchanged in 
perpetuity.® This evidence suggests that Nea Moni 
would have required a considerably smaller kath- 
olikon, more on the scale of H. Nikolaos Orphanos 
or the church of the Vlatadon monastery, rather 
than the much grander “Profitis Elias.”* It appears 
unlikely that a church on the scale of “Profitis 
Elias” would have been constructed to serve such a 
small community: in fact, it is larger than any late 
Byzantine katholikon on Mount Athos or in Con- 
stantinople. 

But was the church in question actually a mon- 
astic katholikon? The answer is undoubtedly posi- 
tive, considering the plan of the building (Fig. 4). 


6See C. Mango, Byzantine Architecture (New York, 1976), 277, 
and P. Vocotopoulos, “Church Architecture in Thessaloniki in 
the 14th Century: Remarks on the Typology,” in L’art de Thes- 
salonique et des pays balkaniques et les courants spirituels au XIVe siécle 
(Belgrade, 1987), 111. 

7V. Laurent, “Ecrits spirituels inédits de Macaire Choumnos,” 
Hellenika 14 (1955), 60-71. 

8See the following typika: of Saint Athanasios, founder of the 
Lavra monastery, Ph. Meyer, Die Haupturkunden fiir die Geschichte 
der Athoskléster (Leipzig, 1894), 114 (providing for 80 persons); 
of Attaleiates, F. Miklosich and J. Miiller, Acta et diplomata graeca 
medii aevi sacra et profana (= MM), V (Vienna, 1887), 311 (7 per- 
sons); of Prodromos the Phoberos, A. Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus, Noctes Petropolitanae (St. Petersburg, 1913), 57 (12 
persons); of Kecharitomene, MM, V, 337 (24—40 nuns); of Pan- 
tokrator in Constantinople, A. Dmitrievskij, Opisanie liturgices- 
kich rukopisej, 1, Tumixa (Kiev, 1895), 671 (80 persons); of Kos- 
mosoteira, L. Petit, “Le Typikon du monastére de Kosmosotira 
rés d’Ainos (1152),” IRAIK 13 (1908), 24 (74 persons); of H. 
Mamas, S. Eustratiades, Tumuxdv ths év KwvotavtivoumdAet 
wovijs tot ‘Aylov Meyadoudetveog Maduavtoc, Hellenika | 
(1928), 267 (20 persons); of Theotokos tv “HAfov Bopov, 
Dmitrievskij, 725 (20 persons); of Archistrategos Michael, Dmi- 
trievskij, 780 (40 persons); and of Theotokos tig BeBatac 
"EAn(doc, R. Janin, La géographie ecclésiastaque de ’ Empire byzantin. 
Premiére partie. Le siége de Constantinople et le patriarcat oécuménique 
(Paris, 1969), 159 (24-50 nuns). 

°For these small churches, see A. Xyngopoulos, Téooagec 
uxeot vaol ths Oecoadoviuns éni tOv xo6vwv tHv Tahkao- 
AGyav (Thessaloniki, 1952), 29-44, 49-62; also Thessaloniki and 
Its Monuments (Thessaloniki, 1985), 108-10, 125-27, and Vo- 
cotopoulos, “Church Architecture,” 114-15. 


The cross-in-square plan of the naos is of the 
Athonite type, that 1s, extended into a triconch 
with lateral apses (choroi) that had a special func- 
tion for the requirements of monastic worship. In 
addition, the naos is preceded by a lité, an enlarged 
narthex used in monastic services. Numerous 
katholika of similar plan are preserved on Mount 
Athos.!° 

A second question may be raised: was the church 
of “Profitis Elias” originally dedicated to the Vir- 
gin, as we know the monastery of Nea Moni to 
have been? Again, the building itself provides the 
answer. Numerous elements of the fresco program 
of the lié still survive. These have never been thor- 
oughly published, but a careful study of the frag- 
mentary remains and their context is useful to our 
discussion. The central entrance from the li#é to 
the naos is today topped by an arch. The jambs 
and lintel of the door were probably demolished 
during the long period when the building func- 
tioned as a mosque, and have not survived. Also 
missing is the filled tympanum, which would orig- 
inally have existed between the lintel and the re- 
lieving arch above it, as well as its frescoed surface. 
It was common practice for the saint to whom a 
church was dedicated to be represented above the 
central entrance to the naos. Although in this case 
the central image is missing, the remains of fresco 
decoration in the adjacent surface help to recon- 
struct its subject. Preserved on the surface of the 
pilaster immediately to the north of the portal is a 
fragmentary image of the Virgin Paraklesis (Figs. 
5—6). She bows her head respectfully and holds an 
open eiletarion (scroll) with a fragmentary inscrip- 
tion addressed to Christ: “Oh compassionate 
[Christ], accept the prayers of your mother” (Fig. 
7).!1 On the segments of the groin vault immedi- 
ately above the central entrance are two six-winged 
angels (hexapteryga), each holding two banners with 
the inscription “Hagios Hagios Hagios,’ accompa- 


The correct plan of the “Profitis Elias” was published for 
the first time in Thessaloniki and Its Monuments, 128. P. Mylonas, 
Ilagatnoroeis otd xa80ALKO Kedavdaelov, in “Aogyatoroyta 14 
(Feb. 1985), 82 note 94, suggests that the lé of Profitis Elias is 
an addition of the 16th century, but this is certainly incorrect. 
The existing frescoes would not allow for such an extreme dat- 
ing. 

NTAgEau] / Sénouw ti[s ots pyto]/d[cs] Oixtiopo[v] / EIC / 
UD.[....]. For this kind of text, which appears on the Virgin’s 
eiletarion, see Dionysios of Fourna, “Epnvela tig Cwyoaduxiis 
téxvns, ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus (St. Petersburg, 1909), 
280. See also S. Der Nersessian, “Two Images of the Virgin in 
the Dumbarton Oaks Collection,’ DOP 14 (1960), 83, where 
mention is made of the presentation of the Theotokos in the 
church of “Profitis Elias,” but the inscription is not reproduced. 
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2 Same. View from southeast during restoration 
(photo: Archive of the Ninth Ephoreia of Byzantine Antiquities) 
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3 Same. General view from south (photo: R. Ousterhout) 
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4 Same. Plan 
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fresco of Virgin Paraklesis 
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5 Same. Interior of lité 


6 Drawing to clarify Figure 5 
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7 Detail of Figure 5, showing inscription on 
eiletarion 


8 Same. Interior of lité, fresco of vault showing six-winged angels and polyommata 
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Same. Plan of lé@ showing position of frescoes: (1) Panagia Paraklesis; (2) Six-winged angels; 


(3) St. Anne; (4) Virgin and Child 
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Thessaloniki. Holy Apostles, plan 
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13 Mount Athos. Pantokrator monastery, plan of katholikon 
(after Mylonas) 


14 Mount Athos. Kutlumusiou monastery, plan of katholikon 
(after Mylonas) 
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nied by two polyommata (Figs. 8-10). Because the 
Virgin is represented on the north pilaster, one 
can reasonably suggest that the pilaster south of 
the entrance contained an image of St. John Pro- 
dromos. Such a Deesis would have been meaning- 
less without the image of Christ, which must have 
appeared on the tympanum over the entrance.” 
This hypothesis is also supported by the appear- 
ance of the six-winged angels and the liturgical in- 
scriptions on their banners. 

Additional significant iconographic information 
for the original dedication of the church is pro- 
vided by the fragmentary frescoes on the four 
niches of the west facade of the lité. Two may be 
identified: St. Anne holding the infant Virgin, and 
the Virgin holding the Christ child (Fig. 11). The 
order of these representations 1s similar to those of 
identical subject matter in the exonarthex of the 
Kariye Camii in Istanbul, formerly the church of 
Christ in the Chora monastery.!° Similarly, this ar- 
rangement suggests an image of Christ above the 
main entrance to the church. And, like the nar- 
thexes of the Chora, the lité of “Profitis Elias” was 
decorated with scenes of the Infancy, Ministry, and 
Miracles of Christ; and although this program 
could have been unconnected with the dedication 
of the church, it certainly would not rule it out. 
Thus a number of iconographic elements seem to 
indicate that the church was originally dedicated 
to Christ. Consequently, its identification with the 
Nea Moni of Makarios Choumnos, dedicated to 
the Virgin, should now be discarded. 

This misidentification has hindered the exami- 
nation of the monument’s many problems. In fact, 
the identification of “Profitis Elias” as the katholi- 
kon of a monastery dedicated to Christ poses some 
new and interesting questions. Before the capture 


"The example of the frescoes on the same wall of the Ji#é in 
the katholikon of the Pantokrator monastery on Mount Athos 
is helpful despite some small iconographic differences: see E. 
Tsirgaridas, Touyoyeadtes ual eixdveg tis woviic Tavto- 
xedtogos “Aylou “Ogovuc, Makedonika 18 (1978), 187 and pl. 5. 
The same author believes that the original frescoes of the kath- 
olikon must be dated in the decade 1360-70. Another similar 
example of this iconographic form is to be found in the fresco 
decoration of the narthex of the Pantokrator monastery in De- 
cani: V.R. Petkovi¢ and D. Boskovié, Manastir Decani, pt. II 
(Belgrade, 1941), 2-3 and pls. LxxIv, Lxxv. 

‘SP. Underwood, The Kariye Djami, I (New York, 1966), 160— 
62 and fig. 3. Some elements of St. John Prodromos are pre- 
served on the southern pilaster by the main entrance, ibid., 162. 
Underwood notes the connection between St. Anna, the Virgin, 
and John with the representation of Christ over the entrance of 
the exonarthex entering the esonarthex. This arrangement in- 
dicates that the representation of Christ might have been in the 
same place on the exterior facade of the lité of “Profitis Elias.” 


of Thessaloniki by the Turks in 1430, the city had 
two important monasteries dedicated to Christ: the 
Philokales and the Akapniou.'* Questions con- 
cerning the former have been widely discussed, 
but without satisfactory resolution.!® As for the 
Akapniou monastery, almost nothing has been 
said. The historical sources for both of these mon- 
asteries are few, and none refers to a restoration in 
the fourteenth century.’© The problem becomes 
more challenging when one attempts to identify 
other problematic churches of Thessaloniki. The 
church of the “Holy Apostles” has been identified 
as the monastery of the Theotokos Gorgoepekoos, 
and the church of “St. Panteleimon” as the Peri- 
bleptos of Kyr Isaak.1” 

Only two of Thessaloniki’s churches now remain 
unidentified: “Profitis Elias” and “Hagia Aikater- 
ini.” 8 Elements of the fresco decoration in both of 
these churches indicate that they were dedicated to 
Christ. The iconographic program of “Hagia Ai- 
katerini” included the Miracles of Christ in a sec- 
tion of the naos below the destroyed Dodekaorton, 
indicating with some certainty a dedication to 
Christ.'!° Based on its iconographic program, I 
have reached a similar conclusion for the church 
of “Profitis Elias.” Thus two churches dedicated to 
Christ are preserved today, although their remain- 
ing dedications were lost with their conversion to 
mosques.”° [s it possible to identify these two build- 
ings with the katholika of the monasteries of Phi- 


'4For these two monasteries, see R. Janin, Les églises et les mon- 
astéres des grands centres byzantins (Paris, 1975), 347-49, 418-19. 

'5See G. Theocharides, Mta éadavio8eicon onuavtx?) wovr 
Ths Oecoadrovluns. “H pov, PtAoxdAAn, Makedonika 21 (1981), 
319-50, for the earlier bibliography on the history of this mon- 
astery. The author concludes that the location of this monastery 
must be sought in the region of the church of H. Nikolaos Or- 
phanos. | 

‘Compare the information on these monasteries in Janin, 
op. cit. 

'7See Janin, Les églises, 352-54, 386-88. 

'* The plan of this church can be found in Thessaloniki and Its 
Monuments, 116, and S. Curti¢, Graéanica (University Park, Pa., 
1979), fig. 107. 

'? The frescoes of “Hagia Aikaterini” are unpublished. 

*°The katholikon of the Vlatades monastery has also been 
preserved (Transfiguration of Christ), though smaller in dimen- 
sions than the church of “Hagia Aikaterini” and “Profitis Elias.” 
Nonetheless, there is no problem concerning the identification 
of this monastery: see Xyngopoulos (above, note 9) and G. Sto- 
gioglou, ‘H év Qecoahov(uy matoragyix?) wovi) tov BAataédav 
(Thessaloniki, 1971), and Janin, Les églises, 356-57. Other 
churches in Thessaloniki dedicated to Christ were commonly 
properties (uet6x1a) of Athonite monasteries; their importance 
for the town was limited. For these churches see Janin, 416-17. 
Archaeological evidence has identified the Palaeologan church 
previously known as the church of the Soter (Janin, 417) with 
an anonymous church of the Theotokos; see Thessaloniki and Its 
Monuments, 122. 
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lokales and of Akapniou? And if so, which was 
which? There is no doubt that both of these mon- 
asteries flourished during the fourteenth century 
and were of considerable importance as late as Ig- 
natios of Smolensk’s visit to the city in 1405.7! In 
spite of the temptation to speculate, I will leave the 
historical problems of “Hagia Aikaterini” and con- 
centrate on the identification of “Profitis Elias.” 

The Philokales monastery had a sort of senti- 
mental attachment to the royal house of the 
Serbs.22 The Akapniou, on the other hand, seems 
to have been associated with the Palaeologan dy- 
nasty. The latter had a special significance for 
Thessaloniki because of a miracle that occurred in 
the church and that predicted the ascent of the Pa- 
laiologoi to the imperial throne of Constantinople. 
In 1258 a “divine utterance,” the incomprehensi- 
ble word MAPIIOY, was heard in the sanctuary of 
the Akapniou. This was interpreted by Manuel 
Disypatos, metropolitan of Thessaloniki, as 
M[ichael] A[nax] R[omai6n] P[alaiologos] O[xeds] 
Y[mnéthésetai].22 Disypatos’ interpretation was 
proven correct by the well-known historical events 
that followed. In 1261 Michael VIII Palaiologos 
entered Constantinople and established the new 
dynasty of the Palaiologoi. An echo of this curious 
prophecy is found in the decoration of the Serbian 
church of Arilje, where the curious word MAP- 
ITOY is written on the north wall of the naos.”* 

As a consequence of the prophecy, Michael VIII 
and the new imperial house of Constantinople had 
a kind of sentimental connection with the Akap- 
niou monastery. Unfortunately, during the reigns 
of Michael VIII and his successors, Andronikos II 
and Andronikos III, there is no documentary evi- 
dence that the monastery benefited from this im- 
perial association. Nevertheless, already at the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century, the monastery 
is referred to as the “revered, great, imperial, and 
patriarchal monastery of Akapniou.”® Such des- 


21Mme. de Kitrovo, Itinéraires russes en Orient (Geneva, 1889), 
147. 

2A, Cituridu, “Manastir Filokal u Solunu,” in Sava Njemani¢- 
sveti Sava: Istorija ipredanje (Belgrade, 1979), 263. 

3G, Pachymeres, De Michaele et Andronico Palaeologis, Bonn 
ed., I, 27-28. 

See V. Djuri¢, Byzantinische Fresken in Jugoslawien (Munich, 
1976), 61 and note 46, for useful bibliography on Arilje (1296). 

25See D. Papachryssanthou, Actes de Xénophon (Paris, 1986), 
165, no. 20 (1324), line 24: ceBaoula, peyaan, BaotAcxr xai wa- 
TOLAOXLXH povt too “Axanviov . . . ; and L. Petit and B. Kora- 
blev, Actes de Chilandar (St. Petersburg, 1911), 83, no. 36 (1318), 


line 10: .. . xat Stargobvtos ta S(xata tis cePaoplac, Paotduxfs | 


uovijs TOU “Axamvtov. .. . 
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ignations were unknown in references to the mon- 
astery before the Palaeologan era.”® 

The first secure, direct connection between the 
Akapniou monastery and members of the imperial 
house occurred during the period when Basilissa 
Anna Palaiologina, wife of Andronikos III, re- 
sided in Thessaloniki. She governed the city alone 
or with her son, Emperor John V, between 1351 
and 1365/6.27 On her orders, the archimandrite of 
the Akapniou, Euthymios, and the hegoumenos 
of the Prodromos monastery acted as judges in a 
case at the Docheiariou monastery.”* Curiously, 
Euthymios signed the resulting document first, 
superseding the other legal authorities of Thessa- 
loniki, such as the governor or metropolitan. 

The unique position of the Akapniou within the 
city of Thessaloniki is also seen in the struggle be- 
tween it and the metropolis of Thessaloniki. The 
Akapniou claimed the right to name the clergy 
and the otkonomos of the church of the Asomatoi, 
which was under the control of the metropolis. 
These facts suggest not only the self-rule and in- 
dependence of the Akapniou, but also a position 
of privilege that only imperial favor could have 
justified.?® In addition, the same monastery played 


6See Janin, Les églises, 347. 

27For the residence of Anna Palaiologina in Thessaloniki, see 
D. Nicol and S. Bendall, “Anna of Savoy in Thessalonica: The 
Numismatic Evidence,’ RN 19 (1977), 87-108. She died in 
Thessaloniki as the nun Anastasia. 

°8This document was written before May 1361: N. Oikon- 
omideés, Actes de Docheiareiou (Paris, 1984), 207, no. 34, lines 11— 
12: dovoev 1 xoaTtaLa xat &yla Hudv xvela xatl Séorova WEd¢ 
Huds xat mageyevueba cic 16 Beopeotentov naAdtiov iva 
&xovowpev tiv torattnv bx60Eatv, Os povayixty, xa elwpev 
doov tiv davh S(xavov. The signature of Euthymios is on lines 
31-32 of the same document. Another document of Dochei- 
ariou, ibid., 212, no. 35 (1361), lines 15-17, says: Epavy dé TH 
Baotre(a pou ZxOAOV, iva AGANOA 1 torabty bud6BELS TAQd6VTIMV 
éxeloe TOV THMUMTATHOV TyoupevMv TOV cEePaoulwv PLOVaV THIS 
Baoelac fav tot te “Axanvtov, tot Xootaitov, tot Igo- 
doduov. ... 

2°For the controversy between Akapniou and the metropolis 
of Thessaloniki, see Janin, Les églises, 348. The patriarchal doc- 
ument of June 1339 concerning this controversy has been ed- 
ited in MM, I (Vienna, 1860), no. 89, 191-94. According to this 
text, the monastery of Akapniou, despite the objections of the 
metropolitan of Thessaloniki, had been granted chrysobulls 
and a nodotayua tod Gord(uov xai waxagtov Pacthéwe (An- 
dronikos II), as well as a noedotaypa of Emperor Andronikos 
III, all of which allowed the monastery to elect the clergy and 
the oikonomos of the church of the Asomatoi (for this church 
see G. Theocharides, ‘O vad¢ tav "Aowpatwv xai 1} Rotonda 
tot ‘Aylov Tewoylov Oecoadovluns, Hellenika 13 [1954], 24— 
70). Unfortunately the chrysobulls and the prostagma of An- 
dronikos II, dated to shortly before 1328 by Fr. Délger, Regesten 
der Kaiserurkunden des Ostrémischen Reiches, 4. Teil, Regesten von 
1328-1341 (Munich-Berlin, 1960), 115. nos. 2590-91, as well 
as the prostagma of Andronikos III, dated to shortly before 
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an important role in the ceremonies of Thessalon- 
iki during Holy Week, especially on Good Friday. 
The Akapniou possessed a piece of the True Cross, 
which the monks displayed only for these liturgical 
ceremonies, as reported by Symeon (d. 1429), the 
last metropolitan of Thessaloniki before the cap- 
ture of the city by the Turks in 1430.°° 

The above discussion has focused on the history 
of the Akapniou and its importance in the later 
Byzantine history of Thessaloniki. But is it possible 
to associate this monastery with the present church 
of “Profitis Elias?” The archaeological evidence 
from the area of the church is scant. A relief icon 
of the Virgin, dated to the beginning of the elev- 
enth century, was found near the church, and tes- 
tifies to the antiquity of the religious site.?! In ad- 
dition, an inscription of Petros Doukopoulos, 
dated to the year 1284, was discovered in the same 
area.*? It is known that the Akapniou was founded 
by St. Photios, the godfather of Basil I1,3° and thus 


1339, Délger, 162, no. 2836, have not survived. Their mention 
in the patriarchal document is the only indication of imperial 
interest in the Akapniou monastery. 

50°Ev dé ti Axetoomoujtm . . . 6 xAnoixds Tas Moac. . . Wa- 
Neu nal tov gEomeoivov, ob év Th TéAEL ETA TO EyLOV EvayyEALOV 
nai THV TOCOXOVYHOLV OLETtTAL TOD TYylov EtAOV, dd Tis WOVijs 
tot “Axanviov deogouévou xai tis cylac eixdvoc tijc 
“Anoxa8nidoews. See Th. Papazotos, “O MeydAoc vads tijs 
Oeotdxov oti} Oecoadovlun. Mla &EEtaoyn tav MHY@V yd trv 
totoola tis “Axevroonoujtou, Makedonika 22 (1982), 130. 

‘1 The relief icon is displayed today in the White Tower of 
Thessaloniki; see @ecoaAov(uy: “Iotoota xai Téxvy (Athens, 
1986), 67-69. 

82’‘The inscription has been published by E. Tsigaridas and K. 
Loverdou, Katdéhoyos youotiavix@v éxryoadav ota Movoeia 
Tis Oecoadov(xns (Thessaloniki, 1979), no. 70, with earlier bib- 
liography; for its correct reading, see Th. Papazotos, 
Xeuotiavixts éemryoadts Maxedoviac, Makedonika 21 (1981), 
403-4: dvaveoveyet tov vadv oov tovoudxao, / Ilétooc 
osPpaotds AovxdémovAos é yévous: / xai ydo tEdd@v 
poobeaexos, évtds MECGMEVOV, / OF SEELOTTAL OVUdCAGXG TH 
mOAEL. / Eyer yao Evtdc TOV nEyaV WwEOPANtHV. For Petros Dou- 
kopoulos see PLP 3 (1978), 69, no. 5707. 

38 Janin, Les églises, 347. According to the Life of St. Photios of 
Thessaly, ed. Bishop Arseniji, Pochvalnoje slovo sv. Photiju Thes- 
salijskomu (Novgorod, 1897), Photios was a monk in Thessalon- 
iki Ev tut BoaYUTATH cepvelM. . . , Gvw mov ret TH GxOdMOALV 
Svtt, nai inavds tig TOV MOALTOV EnwElacs xexwououéven, ex’ 
dvéuatt tov a&ylwv “Avacytewv iated@v Koowa xat Aapiavot 
dedounpéven, Evtetvynnuds te BAaclw tH doxnyty, avdoi weyarw 
trv Goetiv. . .. Emperor Romanos Lekapenos learned of the 
saintliness of Vlasios to whom he entrusted the baptism of his 
son Basil in 958 (for this date see V. Grumel, “Le fondateur et 
la date de fondation du monastére thessalonicien d’ Akapniou,” 
EO 30 [1931], 94). Photios was also present at the baptism cere- 
mony and held the child during the ceremony. For this reason 
he was considered the godfather of the child who was to become 
Emperor Basil II. Much later, when Basil campaigned against 
the Bulgarians, he found his old godfather in Thessaloniki and 
asked him to follow him in his campaign. After the end of the 


the antiquity of the monastery would accord with 
the date assigned to the relief of the Virgin. The 
inscription of Petros Doukopoulos is quite obscure, 
and thus it is difficult to recognize to which church 
rebuilding it refers. In any case, it is unclear 
whether either archaeological find was connected 
with the church now known as “Profitis Elias.” 

Of course, the present church could not date 
from the eleventh century, nor is the end of the 
thirteenth century a likely date. Among the ele- 
ments of the plan that indicate a date well into the 
fourteenth century are the two domed chambers 
that flank the pastophoria, through which pass the 
only entrances. Because of their form, position, 
and isolation, these chambers should be identified 
as typikareta, according to the Athonite tradition. 
Such chambers were used to store the official doc- 
uments of a monastery. Their liturgical necessity 
may have already figured in the design of the 
church of the “Holy Apostles” in Thessaloniki 
(Fig. 12).34 In the plan of the Pantokrator monas- 
tery on Mount Athos, the typekareia had developed 
a kind of independent form (Fig. 13).3> This is 
fully developed in the katholikon of the Kutlumu- 
siou monastery of “Kyr Chariton,” also on Mount 
Athos (Fig. 14). It is likely that the church of “Pro- 
fitis Elias” had a position in this new typological 
development of the monastic katholikon. Another 
example more closely related to the plan and form 
of “Profitis Elias” is the ruined church of the Kom- 


war Photios returned to Thessaloniki with chrysobulls from 
Basil II, év 7 5€\t@ xai Baothera Sworata meouéyetat. Photios 
began building projects in Thessaloniki: BotAeu tote tx’ éxet- 
vou megutounBévtas TH Kvoel@ Sedoacba, deov xbxAw tots 
dpBaAuots cov regi trHvde thy dxodmoAwv, .. . nai tSe ta XAT’ 
avtiv ovveotdta oewveta. Arseniji, op cit., 13-29. The Life 
does not explicitly mention that Photios was the founder of the 
monastery of Akapniou. Grumel, op. cit., 92-93, however, bas- 
ing his argument on a later poem of Demetrios Veaskos, grand 
oikonomos of the metropolis of Thessaloniki, dedicated to the 
memory of d60fov mated Huov Pwttov xai xtijtoe0¢s LoOvijs Tob 
‘Anxarviou év @eooahov(xn, has identified Photios, godfather 
of Basil II, with the Photios, founder of the Akapniou. From 
the description in the Life, Grumel assumes that the monastery 
of Akapniou was “dans la partie haute de la ville.” This, though 
appearing to be corroborative evidence for the identification of 
“Prophitis Elias” with the site of the monastery of Akapniou, 
since its position was high in the town, proves nothing. 

** After the first foundation of this church by Patriarch Ni- 
phon in 1310/14, his pupil and new founder, hegoumenos Paul, 
made some alterations to the inner part of the church: the orig- 
inal southern parekklesion led off from the southern ambula- 
tory, creating an independent space, which was accessible only 
from the bema; one may thus interpret this new liturgical space 
as a forerunner of the typikareia. 

* Tsigaridas, Tovxoyeadtes, 185 (plan of the church). 
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neneion monastery near Tsaghesi in Thessaly (Fig. 
15).%6 

However, study of the Pantokrator, Kutlumu- 
siou, and the Komneneion monasteries is incom- 
plete, and one is hesitant to base an argument on 
these examples. The Komneneion monastery is to- 
day almost completely destroyed. It is as yet un- 
clear whether the constructions of the typzkareia at 
the Pantokrator are contemporaneous with the 
foundation of the katholikon, that is, a little before 
1363. The katholikon of Kutlumusiou was once 
considered a post-Byzantine church and dated 
1540, but this has proven incorrect according to 
the recent examination of the fabric of the apse.*’ 
In spite of new research, the date of the building 
is still uncertain. Perhaps it is a foundation of 
Chariton, who was hegoumenos of the monastery 
before 1362, and later metropolitan of Ungrovla- 
chia (1372) and protos of Mount Athos (1376— 
80).°° This would help explain the monastery’s 
common designation of “Kyr Chariton.” Moreover, 
there is the same problem with the typrkareia of 
Kutlumusiou as with those at the Pantokrator: we 
simply do not know if these are contemporary with 
the naos. | 

Because of the problematic nature of these com- 
parisons, the most secure evidence for the dating 
of “Profitis Elias” remains its fresco decoration. It 
was common for a new foundation to have its mu- 
ral decoration completed at the time of construc- 
tion, and the frescoes of “Profitis Elias” must be 
regarded as a work of the later fourteenth century. 
V. Djuri¢ has supported a more exact dating, in the 
decades 1360-80, but his opinion was based on 
the identification of the building with the Nea 
Moni of Makarios Choumnos, following Theo- 
charides’ proposal.°? Unfortunately, until the fres- 
coes can be properly cleaned and studied, it will be 
difficult to pinpoint the dating of these frescoes 
more precisely. For the time being, one can say that 
“Profitis Elias’ was a katholikon dedicated to 
Christ, from the second half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

Although these elements do not further the pos- 
sible connection of the church with the Akapniou, 


36G. Soteriou, BuTavtive uvynueia tis Oeooadtac IT’ xat IA’ 
aidvos, 2. “H yovi tijs Mavaylas xai tot “Ayfov Anuntetou 
naod tO Totyet., Ex.“Et.BuS.22. 5 (1928), 349-75. 

37See “Aox.Agdt. 31 (1976), pt. B’2—Xegovind, 275, 283. 

388For Chariton see P. Lemerle, Actes de Kutlumus, 2nd ed. 
(Paris, 1988), 139—40. 

39V. Djurié, “La peinture murale de Resava: Ses origines et sa 
place dans la peinture byzantine,” in L’école de la Morava et son 
temps (Belgrade, 1972), 284. 


another architectural peculiarity of the building 
may provide some insight. Within the south wall of 
the lité is a staircase that leads to a gallery or katé- 
choumenon, positioned above the eastern bays of 
the lit@. The gallery consists of a long, narrow 
Space with a tribelon that opens into the upper 
part of the west wall of the naos, offering a view 
toward the bema. The gallery is rather curiously 
adapted to the architectural design of the building, 
and thus it would seem to have been a special and 
desired feature. The function of such galleries is 
frequently connected with imperial ceremonies, as 
we learn from the Byzantine sources for some of 
the churches of Constantinople.*® Besides the 
churches of H. Sophia and HH. Sergios and Bak- 
chos in the capital, kat@échoumena are also found at 
the Pantokrator and the Pantepoptes.*! The Ka- 
lenderhane also had a gallery, as reconstructed by 
Ebersolt and Thiers.*? In Arta, the Parigoritissa 
also has katéchoumena,* as did the Hodegitria in 
Mistra.** Similar features are found in H. Sophia 
in Thessaloniki,* the katholikon of Vatopedi on 
Mount Athos,* St. Sophia at Ohrid,*” the Chryso- 
kephalos in Trebizond,** and elsewhere. Most of 
these buildings are either imperial foundations or 


For information about katéchoumena, see under xatnyxov- 
eva in Du Cange, Glossarium ad scriptores mediae et infimae Grae- 
citatis, I (Vratislaviae, 1891); see also Constantine Porphyrogen- 
itus, De administrando imperio, ed. G. Moravcsik, trans. R. J. H. 
Jenkins (Washington, D.C., 1967), 138: xat éxdavw tot vaot at- 


tot NaAwW EtEQos, Slunv xatnxyoupevov, .. . cic dv &véoxovtar 
51a xoxACov. . . . For the coronation ceremony, see J. Verpeaux, 


Pseudo-Kodinos, Traité des offices (Paris, 1966), 268-69: xai 
tedeoGelons tis teods Aettoveylas . . . xai etAoynOeic maod te 
tod ateiaexou xai tHv Nagdvtwv coyieofwv xa 
AATACMACAMEVOS Tac AUTOV yEloac, a&véoxetar cic Ta AeyOuEva. 
xatnxyotpeva. Aigouévov obv evOic tov BnAoOtowv edonuoty- 
tat ot Baoisic bd TOV Ev Tois xatnYouLEévoIG SvtwV 
axavtiwv. ... For the use of the katéchoumena, see C. Delvoye, 
“Considérations sur |’emploi des tribunes dans l’église de la 
Vierge Hodigitria de Mistra,” in Actes du XIIe Congrés Interna- 
tional des Etudes Byzantines, III (Belgrade, 1964), 41-47. 

41'T. Mathews, The Byzantine Churches of Istanbul (University 
Park, Pa., 1976), pls. on pp. 67, 83, 85, and 94. 

#2]. Ebersolt and A. Thiers, Les églises de Constantinople (Paris, 
1913), pls. xx, XxvI. 

48 A, Orlandos, ‘H Tlaonyoottis0a tis “Aotns (Athens, 1963), 
49. 

“Mango, Byzantine Architecture, 290 and fig. 309. 

45Ch. Diehl, M. Le Torneau, and H. Saladin, Les monuments 
chrétiens de Salonique (Paris, 1918), fig. on p. 128 and pl. xt. 

*6 For photographic material of the katéchoumena in Vatopedi, 
see G. Millet, “Recherches au Mont Athos,” BCH 29 (1905), pl. 
III and p. 91, and plan of the katholikon in P. Mylonas, “Le 
plan initial du catholikon de Ja Grand-Lavra au Mont Athos et 
la genése du type du catholikon athonite,” CahArch 32 (1984), 
102. | 

47Sv. Grosdanov, Ohridskoto sidno slikarstuo od XIV vek (Ohrid, 
1980), fig. on p .61. 

*8N. Baklanov, “La Panagia Chrysocéphale de Trebizonde,” 
Byzantion 4 (1927-28), 380-83. 
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intimately connected with members of the impe- 
rial family.*®? The existence of this singular archi- 
tectural feature at “Profitis Elias” suggests that it 
may also have been an imperial foundation of the 
Palaeologan period. This interpretation would ac- 
cord with the grandeur of the surviving edifice— 
and would also agree with the designation of the 
Akapniou as a “revered, great, imperial, and pa- 
triarchal monastery,” as it is referred to in Palaeo- 
logan documents. 

To conclude, I believe that the church of “Profi- 
tis Elias” should be viewed as an imperial building 
of the Palaeologan period. It was a monastic kath- 
olikon dedicated to Christ. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury there were two important monasteries dedi- 
cated to Christ in Thessaloniki: the Philokales and 
the Akapniou. The first was associated with the 
royal house of Serbia, and the second with the Pa- 
laiologoi. The architectural peculiarities of this 
katholikon dedicated to Christ would suggest a 
connection with the imperial family. Although the 
evidence is incomplete, it is tempting to identify 
“Profitis Elias” with the monastery of Akapniou. In 
any case, this identification is much more likely 
than Theocharides’ proposal of Nea Moni. How- 
ever, the founder of this splendid architectural 
creation remains unknown. One may suggest two 


*° The appearance of katéchoumena in several churches may be 
explained by the fact that they were cathedrals, as H. Sophia in 
Thessaloniki or St. Sophia in Ohrid. It should be noted that in 
the foundations of the Serbian king Milutin, such as the church 
of Bogorodica LjeviSka in Prizren and the church of the Dor- 
mition of the Virgin in Gra¢anica (Curéi¢, Graéanica figs. 8, 18, 
109, 110), there are also katéchoumena. 


possible candidates: Anna Palaiologina, who gov- 
erned Thessaloniki as an independent empress 
1351—65/6, and Manuel II Palaiologos, who gov- 
erned the city in 1369-73 and 1382-—87.°° Both of 
these figures were interested in Thessaloniki, since 
their names appear in inscriptions on the walls of 
the city.>! Of course, the battle at the Marica River 
in 1371 marked a new era,when the Turkish forces 
took control of much of Macedonia and Thrace, 
limiting the activities of the Christian population. 
It is hard to believe that such an impressive build- 
ing could have been constructed in the decade fol- 
lowing this battle, or indeed during the decade of 
the civil war (1341-50), when Thessaloniki was the 
object of contention between the two opposing 
parties. 

A detailed examination of the building reveals 
that, in spite of its unified appearance, large scale, 
and wealth of exterior decoration, the church was 
constructed with an inferior building technique, 
mud having been used in the place of mortar. The 
building would have collapsed if the Turks had not 
supported it with strong buttresses. Thus the 
building itself is witness to the poverty of the times, 
although this poverty was veiled in a superficial 
splendor, as was the splendor of the Palaeologan 
dynasty during this period. 
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50]. W. Barker, Manuel IT Palaeologus, 1391-1425 (New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., 1969), 9-59. 

5! For these inscriptions see J. M. Spieser, “Les inscriptions de 
Thessalonique,” TM 5 (1973), 175-77. 


